THE SCENE IS CHANGED

whips and using them also as weapons. A horse running
wide at a bend can throw his rider against a porch or into
the spectators. The race is started by firing a mortar behind
the runners, who then bolt rather than gallop round the
course. While they are running the great bell of the city
hall, which is visibly swinging out and ringing above the
heads of the crowd, is as good as silenced by the shouting ;
otherwise it can be heard for ten miles. Generally not more
than three or four runners succeed in finishing. Each has
previously been sprinkled with holy water from the chapel
of its ward, and the whole festival is linked with the Virgin,
who is patroness of the city : her figure is painted on the
banner which is the prize.
Before the race comes a full afternoon's parade of com-
panies from the wards, wearing their liveries and seated on
decorated carts drawn by white bulls or oxen.   In front of
them go heralds of fantastic skill, who toss their banners
high into the air so that they unfurl above and furl them-
selves again as they are caught.  This strutting and splendid
pageantry checks the procession here and there, and leads to
individual rivalries of throwing and catching amid a frenzy.
After their circuit of the square the companies take position
on tiers of platforms, with banners now waving slowly and
continuously, to await the decision of the race.   It was not
surprising to find Marinetti in Siena that day, declaring that
he would never miss a PaHo and had flown from Rome to
see it.  One thing he said which I find to be true : the spec-
tacle is medieval in aspect, living in spirit.   Even should
religion fail the Sienese, it would survive as pagan drama.
And so back to the warmth of a Florentine midnight and
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